VIII

HE was to have the Exchequer at last.   It was nearly
eighteen years since Mr. Spencer Perceval had offered it, a
few months after Wagram, to a boy who preferred the long
apprenticeship of the War Department.   But he had served
his time; and here was Mr. Canning on an April afternoon
in 1827 asking him to be Home Secretary or Chancellor of
the Exchequer.   His anxious sovereign, in the intervals of
whispering sporting intelligence behind his hand to Mr,
Greville, insisted upon an anti-Catholic at the Home Office;
and finally he was to have the Exchequer.   Mr. Canning
had his doubts, had even hinted to Madame Lieven that
Palmerston's speculations were scarcely becoming in a
Chancellor.   But one night at Downing Street the Prime
Minister asked him after dinner to take the of&ce at once
and go down to Cambridge for his by-election.   But Mr.
Croker, who had developed an unpleasing tendency to
mutter in corners with Mr, Peel and the seceding Tories,
suggested slyly that if he delayed until the autumn, he might
be returned unopposed.   The advice was taken;   and,
promoted to the Cabinet, he waited at the War Office for
the end of the session, while Lady Cowper gleefully recorded
that he was " very well pleased/'  The work was heavy,
since the Duke was out and the Secretary at War com-
manded the army once more.   That bland civilian made all
military appointments and signed the General Orders; he
even incurred irreverent comments by attending a review
of Guards in uniform and taking the salute*   But whilst he
placidly awaited his elevation to the Treasury, the wind was
changing.   His sovereign, who disliked his views, even
disliked his manner, confessing to a lady that there was
" quelque chose en lui qui me dfylait~4l & Vwt toujours sifier"
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